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When leaves start their early autumn turn, blue-winged teal begin arriving on 
their Florida wintering grounds. The cobalt blue forewing marks this small duck, 
as does the male’s white facial crest. See page 30. 
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Florida's New Firearms 


GUN ACCIDENT is always something that happens 
A to someone else—until it hits you or a loved 
one, Add them up for one year and you get a tragic 
total. Florida’s worst year for hunting fatalities was 
1970, with 21. In addition, there were 44 accidental 
gun fatalities that year not connected with hunting. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is going all out to reduce gun accidents. It’s 
already 18 months into a 5-year voluntary program 
to train both youngsters and adults in correct fire- 
arms handling. 

Florida started a hunter and firearms safety pro- 
gram in 1958, but because of a scarcity of funds only 
a limited number of hunters could take the course. 
In April 1971, the Commission launched an ex- 
panded statewide program. 

Several reasons sparked the Commission's unani- 
mous decision for an all-out program to reduce gun 
accidents under the administration of Information 
and Education. There was the obvious desire to pre- 
vent human tragedy. An increasing number of hunt- 
ers meant more likelihood of accidents. The news 
media’s reporting on gun accidents reflected on the 
sport of hunting. The Commissioners and the Com- 
mission staff knew that an intensive safety training 
program would curtail accidents. 

For years, the big problem was how to get extra 
money for an expansion. But starting in 1966, Flor- 
ida sportsmen pitched in with hunters from all over 
the nation to tap a new source, 

Since 1933, the 10 per cent federal excise tax on 
handguns had gone into general revenue, with not 
a cent going back to sportsmen’s programs. This was 
in direct contrast with the 11 per cent federal tax on 
rifles, shotguns and factory ammunition, which since 
1937 had been prorated back to the states for wild- 
life restoration under the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

For four years, sportsmen bombarded Congress 
with requests to divert the handgun tax money to 
sportsmen’s programs. In 1969, the Dingell-Hart bill 
passed and the shooting sports won a great victory. 
From $6 to $7 million a year is now allocated to the 
states on a 75 per cent federal and 25 per cent state 
matching basis. Half the handgun tax money goes 
straight to the Pittman-Robertson system for wildlife 
programs. The other half can be used at the options 
of the states for hunter safety programs and range 
construction. Florida’s small fund jumped to $84,000 
in fiseal 1971 and to $87,500 in 1972. 

The first step was to find a dynamic expert to plan, 
supervise and coordinate a statewide firearms and 
hunter safety program. That’s when Jim Carter, a 
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and Hunter 


Safety Program 


By J. C. MORRIS 


native Tennessean and a retired Air Force master 
sergeant, entered the picture as Firearms and 
Hunter Safety Coordinator. He has qualifications 
like you dream about. He was on the Air Force Na- 
tional Pistol Team for six years and was a sparkplug 
on their rifle team; he had helped set up the Air 
Force marksmanship training center at Lackland 
AFB, Texas, and had won competitive rifle and pis- 
tol honors and instructed rifle and pistol shooting. 
He was also a trap and skeet shooter and has 
hunted small and big game most of his life. On top 
of that, he and his wife, Dodie, have five boys and a 
girl and had learned a little about working with 
youngsters. 

After locating in Orlando, Capt. Carter’s first job 
was to plan the hunter and firearms safety program 
for five years and get it checked out with the fed- 
eral coordinator. The 5-year goal is to train 100,000 
youngsters and adults with a volunteer staff of 3,000 
instructors. 

Capt. Carter inherited 97 volunteer instructors 
from the old program. He roamed the state signing 
up dedicated volunteers from sportsmen’s clubs, re- 
tired military personnel, police and sheriffs’ depart- 
ments, schools, churches, Jaycees and other civic 
clubs. He now has 800 instructors. 

But you don’t just sign up volunteer instructors 
and stop there. The instructors are given special 
training, one reason being that the prescribed course 
for students can thus be standardized statewide. 
Capt. Carter has depended greatly on the earlier in- 
structors, especially the Game Commission’s 30 
wildlife reserve officers, to help train the new in- 
structors, 

At the same time he was developing volunteer in- 
structors and training sites, Capt. Carter and I & E 
personnel were preparing an instructor’s manual 
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Shooting is a relatively safe sport, but can always be made 
safer. Hunter and firearms safety training, especially for 
young people, is reducing gun accidents in the face of ever 
increasing participation in shooting sports, now a family 
thing. Young “Annie Oakley” is being coached by Jim Carter. 


and student materials such as a handbook, identifi- 
cation cards, patches, certificates, and visual aids. 

Before writing the books, Capt. Carter did statisti- 
cal research on home and field accidents. What was 
the cause of most accidents? Where should training 
emphasis be to get the greatest reduction in acci- 
dents? What programs and techniques were success- 
ful in other states? 

Capt. Carter knew from National Safety Council 
studies that about 55 per cent of firearms accidents 
occur in the home; those involved are often not 
hunters. He knew from long experience that statis- 
tics are tricky and the public gets mixed up on cas- 
ualties, fatal accidents, home accidents, hunting ac- 
cidents, and hunting fatalities. He also knew that 
some of the press reports frequently confuse statis- 
tics, with the hunter receiving unnecessary blame. 

The statistics from years back showed that a lot 
of people besides hunters own firearms and need 
safety training. It was also clear that plenty of 
middle-aged shooters need refresher courses. That 
prompted Capt. Carter to plan his new program for 
people of any age, but with emphasis on young peo- 
ple from 10 to 18. Florida is one of only a few states 
with this realistic concept. 
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Photo By Jim Reed 


As mentioned, 1970 was a black year for gun ac- 
cidents. There were 219 casualties statewide, but 
only 52 were connected with hunting. Twenty of the 
hunting accidents involved people under 20 years 
of age. Of the total hunting accidents, 19 were self- 
inflicted, 28 were from unintentional discharge, and 
in five the victim was mistaken for game. 

From the total gun casualties of 219, in 179 cases 
the victim was less than 10 yards from the muzzle. , 
Without going further into the complexities of acci- 
dent statistics, let’s end by saying the 1970 statistics 
also included two casualties from Russian roulette, 
one from practicing quick draw, and 17 from horse- 
play. 

Detailed analysis of the accident reports shows 
clearly that praper training in firearms safety, which 
includes respect for firearms, would have prevented 
nearly every accident. It was also obvious that to 
reduce accidents, the public had to be reached as 
well as the hunter or potential young hunter. As a 
result, I & E personnel over the state intensified 
their public relations safety program by sending 
news releases, appearing on radio and television 
shows, and making talks at schools and civic clubs. 

From all indications, the effort paid off. In 1971, 
accidental hunting fatalities dropped 48 per cent 
from the previous year—from 21 to just 11; still too 
many, but a welcome reduction. 

The new hunter and firearms safety course has 10 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

hours of instruction rather than the earlier four 
hours. To increase personal time between instruc- 
tors and students, the goal is to have no more than 
12 students for each teacher. Also, rather than one 
or two long sessions, there will be 10 one-hour or 5 
two-hour classes. This allows the students more 
time for study and to develop questions. 


Here’s the way the new course breaks down, with 
expert instructors in a wide range of subjects in ad- 
dition to firearms and hunting. The first hour is in- 
doctrination and a study of Florida laws and regu- 
lations on gun ownership and the taking of wildlife. 
The second and third hours are demonstration and 
practical study of nomenclature, functioning, and 
use of firearms. The fourth hour emphasizes proper 
gun handling under a variety of conditions—at 
home, in the field, and in transit. 


There is an hour each on wildlife identification, 
first aid, and survival. Then comes what the stu- 
dents are most eagerly awaiting—marksmanship on 
the range. The ninth “hour,” which may wind up as 
half a day, is a field trip (with no live ammunition) 
where the students practice what they’ve learned; 
this may include crossing obstacles with guns, field 
first aid, compass reading, and identifying plants 
and wildlife. 


The tenth hour is a study of wildlife management, 
with emphasis on the hunter and his role in con- 
servation. This is followed by a written test on the 
whole course. Passing students get a wallet identi- 
fication card, a Certificate of Training, and a Safe 
Hunter jacket patch. An optional eleventh hour on 
bowhunting safety is offered. It includes bow shoot- 
ing and a checkout on basic equipment. 

Adults, as well as young people, quickly sign up 
for the course when offered nearby. Lt. Bob Burle- 
son, I & E officer in Miami, reports that one spon- 
sored by the Miami Springs Optimist Club had 109 
students, with about 35 youngsters. Three entire 
families took the course, and Mrs. Gloria Smith 
graduated along with her four youngsters—Buddy, 
Joyce, Carol and Margie. Perhaps the proudest 
graduate to accept his safety patch was a recent re- 
tiree 78 years old. It seems he recently moved to 
Florida and wanted to take up hunting—safely. 


Not everyone is keen about teaching youngsters 
to handle guns—at first. Mrs. Helen Canny had her 
doubts about it until she saw what the Miami 
Springs Optimist Club was doing with its junior 
rifle club. She got interested and now she’s an in- 
structor—one of three women so far qualified to 
teach in the expanded program. 


Sportsmen throughout the state have been highly 
cooperative by allowing their shooting ranges to be 
used for the course. An excellent facility in Lake 
City is being aided by Dingell-Hart funds in coop- 
eration with the Columbia County Law Enforce- 
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ment Association. Rather than a large-scale range 
construction program at this time, the Commission 
leases key ranges. 

Dr. O.E. Frye, Jr., director of the Commission, 
has given impetus to the program by directing all 
staff and field personnel to cooperate in the expand- 
ing program to reduce firearms and hunting acci- 
dents. However, Dr. Frye points out that 2,200 ad- 
ditional volunteer instructors are needed from 
sportsmen’s clubs and the general public. 

Although Florida’s program is voluntary, every 
youngster will be encouraged to take the new course 
before he applies for his first hunting license at age 
15. Capt. Carter predicts, “The program will result 
in a 50 per cent or more reduction in hunting acci- 
dents in the young-age group! And we're going to 
be working just as hard with adults.” 

The enthusiastic program coordinator is still 
combing the state for volunteer instructors in fire- 
arms, hunting, first aid, survival, wildlife, nature 
study, and archery. If you qualify, why not sign up 
to help? For all the details, drop a line to Capt. Jim 
Carter, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, 5950 W. Colonial Drive, Orlando 32808. 

He’ll appreciate your interest and support, and so 
will Florida’s thousands of young hunters. @ 


Gun safety afield requires conscious effort. Never climb 
a fence or jump a ditch with loaded firearm in hand. Hand 
guns across fences muzzle up; unload guns before walking 
logs or jumping obstacles. It pays to think before acting. 


Photo By William Greer 
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| Game Management Notes 


WELCOME BUT unscheduled opportunity to study 

the screech owl (Otus asio) presented itself 

to the Game Management Division’s Wildlife Re- 

search Projects Office personnel a few months ago, 

and the biologists recently prepared a scientific pa- 

per on the nesting habits and growth rates of the 
species. 

It seems that seven pairs of these small owls 
occupied and brought off young in the artificial 
nesting cavities erected for wood ducks in a wildlife 
management area near Gainesville. 


Two sBrRoops oF wild turkeys were trapped and 
the hens were instrumented with transmitters on 
the Lochloosa Wildlife Management Area in another 
study aimed at acquiring more data on habitat use 
by Florida wild turkeys. 


A considerable amount of information has been 
gathered since 1967 on Lykes Brothers Fisheating 
Creek Wildlife Management Area which, along with 
the data from Lochloosa, will provide greater in- 
sight into the turkey’s habitat requirements and 
preferences. This knowledge is especially important 
for game managers as they develop habitat control 
plans for more intensive management of turkeys, 
a new approach to helping these great game birds 
increase in numbers in the state as the land area 
available to them continues to decrease. Through 
this approach, habitat conditions greatly used by 
turkeys can hopefully be duplicated in place of rela- 
tively unused habitat. 


IN OTHER RESEARCH news notes, telemetry work 
was continued during the summer on Eglin AFB; 
Canada goose and black bear research was con- 
ducted in the Tallahassee and Apalachicola National 
Forest areas, respectively; and some time was spent 
in the Everglades in August monitoring the prog- 
ress of the 1972 alligator nesting season. Water 
levels there (in Conservation Area 3) were re- 
portedly very low, “practically eliminating the 
possibility of losing any nests this year to high 
water.” 


FLORIDA FORESTERS and Commission game biolo- 
gists are working toward enhancing game produc- 
tion in Pine Log State Forest, an 8,000 acre tract 
located mostly in Bay County. A survey was con- 
ducted by Northwest Region game management 
personnel, and a maximum wildlife management 
program was prepared and presented to the Division 
of Forestry, Florida Department of Agriculture & 
Consumer Services, in September. 


Primary management emphasis will be placed on 
quail production. The Division of Forestry has 


agreed to control burn the maximum acreage pos- 
sible, hopefully the entire Pine Log tract. 


AN ADDITIONAL 100,000 acres have been included 
in the Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area and 
another 10,000 in the Lake Butler WMA since last 
hunting season. Both areas are in the Northeast 
Region. 

Steinhatchee’s addition lies in the Dixie County 
portion, south of U.S. 19 between SR 351 and 
SR 349 and extending to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The total acreage for the Steinhatchee area, 
which lies in Dixie and Lafayette counties, is now 
approximately 400,000 acres, most of it owned by 
Owens-Illinois, Hudson Pulp and Paper, Buckeye 
Cellulose, and the St. Regis Paper Company. 

Lake Butler’s addition lies east of the city of 
Lake City, north of SR 100. It brings the area’s 
total acreage to approximately 100,000 acres, mostly 
the property of Owens-Illinois, ITT-Rayonier, 
Southern Resin and Chemical Company, and the 
La Buena Farms. 

Other public hunt areas enlarged since last fall 
are the sprawling Ocala and Apalachicola national 
forests and the Blackwater State Forest, each hav- 
ing been declared a wildlife management area in 
its entirety. 


How MANY woop ducks are produced in Florida 
has long been a moot question, because of the se- 
cretive habits of the species, difficulties involved 
with studies in its inaccessible haunts, and a lack of 
equipment or techniques with which to attack these 
basic problems. 


Artificial nesting boxes and radio telemetry 
promise to answer some of the more important 
questions relating to wood duck production in 
Florida. During the past summer, research biolo- 
gists spent considerable time monitoring wood duck 
production and brooding activities in selected study 
areas near Gainesville. 


Perhaps sportsmen can eventually harvest a 
greater portion of the Florida-grown wood ducks 
because these are not exposed to the heavy gun- 
ning pressure that migratory woodies receive on 
their way to the wintering grounds. 


HoGs AND HOG HUNTING continue to enjoy popu- 
larity among hunters. In attempting to provide max- 
imum opportunities at this sport, the Commission’s 
game management personnel reported the following 
activities recently: Thirty-two hogs were trapped 
at Myakka River State Park and relocated in 
Monroe County; 20 hogs were trapped from the 
Pratt-Whitney Refuge and released on the Corbett 
Area; and 7 hogs were trapped on the South Flor- 
ida Youth Conservation Camp grounds and relo- 
cated to the west side of the Corbett Area. @ 
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Custom Rods 


selection of a fishing rod is a matter of personal choice, and wallet 
size—it pays to shop around for those that “act and feel” right 


Fern FISHING rod is a wonderful thing if 
you know what you want. If it’s just a wad 
of undeveloped ideas, it can be pretty bad. 

I get frequent inquiries from folks who are look- 
ing for custom rods. Some of them have specific 
reasons for getting something special. Some want 
it just so they can say they have it—and a great 
many of them could find what they’re looking for 
among the factory models, but haven't bothered to 
look. Perhaps I have lost my venturesome spirit 
with age, but it’s been quite a spell since I had a 
tailor-made stick put together. On a couple of oc- 
casions I've insisted on something that didn’t work 
out to well. Right at the moment, most of my custom 
jobs are at the back of the stack. 

There are quite a few people who make up glass 
rods the way you want them, but most “custom” 
builders have pretty standard actions and handles 
and just put your name on one. If you want a very 
unusual action or length you'll probably have your 
best luck by inquiring around locally and locating 
somebody who makes rods as a semi-hobby. It 
can get mighty costly if you walk into a rod plant 
and start telling them what you want. That's under- 
standable because almost any pro has to rely on 
mass production to some degree. 

Just recently there have been some “custom” 
rods provided in tackle stores where they have a 
rack of sticks, some adapters, and a variety of han- 
dles. In a very few minutes they can stick together 
a combination that comes very close to what you 


Parts of a bamboo rod before assembly. 
Unsplit cane in foreground. Cork rings are 
used to make the handle. Finished product 
fits info a case, shown in the background. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


want for spinning or plugging. There’s nothing 
wrong with that, and it’s less expensive than start- 
ing from scratch. 

Compared to the costs of most other things, mod- 
ern glass fishing rods are bargains. Some of the 
best bamboo fly rods, which require much more 
hand work than glass, will cost you well over $200. 
Whether it is worth that to you or not, the work 
is in there and the price is not exorbitant when 
you consider the labor and materials. Anybody 
who makes bamboo rods has to know what he’s 
doing. Of course, there aren’t many bamboo spin- 
ning or casting rods any more. 

It’s no secret that many custom glass rods of any 
kind are made from a single kind of blank. Maybe 
you never noticed it. The builder has a long blank 
that has a taper he likes. He cuts a section out of 
that blank to fit his needs. If he wants a short, stiff 
rod, he takes a piece from the butt end of his 
blank. If he wants a short, very light rod, he takes 
a section from the small end, and if he wants some- 
thing in between (usually, he does), he cuts a 
piece out of the center, or favoring one end or the 
other. So one blank serves a lot of purposes, The 
results are almost endless combinations. 

This is no startling revelation. Anyone who has 
built rods probably supposes any fisherman knows 
about it, but a lot of them have never considered it. 
In short, one blank can produce dozens of combi- 
nations of action. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

This isn’t to say that all blanks are alike, and 
those used for the most expensive rods are carefully 
selected for defects, uniformity of wall thickness, 
and finish. Some glass fly rods cost up around $85 
to $100. I won’t say that a hundred-buck rod is 
three times as good as a $30 one, but it should have 
had more careful selection along the line—and it 
should have good hardware and fitting. 

I have known some experts who could pick top 
grade sticks from a bundle of inexpensive blanks. 
The cheaper blanks are usually less uniform, but 
there can be a gem among them if you’re that good 
a judge. I’m not. 

This was not meant to be a debunking of any- 
thing. There’s no secret about these things, even 
among the builders. 


It’s PRETTY WELL accepted among fisheries ex- 
perts that warm-water fishes will not need re- 
plenishment by planting if there is brood stock. 
That doesn’t mean that the population will reach 
the perfect level and stay there, but that stocking 
of warm-water fish is not likely to improve condi- 
tions if a reasonable number of wild fish are al- 
ready present. The old cry that “bass fishing is 
slumping so we should put in a batch of little ones” 
isn’t heard as much as it used to be, but it has 
long been accepted that fresh-water trout from 
hatcheries can be added to an established stock to 
improve fishing. In recent years it has been cus- 
tomary to plant catchable-sized fish in mountain 
streams and reservoirs even though only a few of 
those not caught by fishermen will survive. It’s 
expensive, but it keeps tourist fishermen happy 
since hatchery fish are usually easier to catch than 
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Method of plotting action of rod on a graph. A weight is 
attached to rod‘s tip to give visible comparative curves. 


wild fish. The more serious fishermen have long 
contended that the money could be better spent 
in habitat improvement. 

But, recently, it has been accepted that the addi- 
tion of hatchery fish did no harm. Now, a series of 
tests has shown that the entire population goes on 
the skids when hatchery fish are introduced. Not 
only are most of the introduced fish lost, but the 
original residents disappear too, The guess is that 
the influx of “new” fish causes the old residents to 
leave their established territories and perish. In 
short, there are more fish where hatchery fish are 
not introduced. This is an interesting concept of 
overcrowding and makes things more complicated 
than ever. 


Ir THEY’RE NOT produced in quantity, fiber glass 
fishing boats can get alarmingly expensive. Any- 
body who's looking for a true custom job had better 
see his banker, even if it’s to be just a fancy skiff. 

I had long wanted what they call a bonefish skiff 
down in the Keys. Briefly, it’s a boat 16 to 18 feet 
long, with low freeboard, a good-sized casting plat- 
form, a poler’s platform, and considerable open 
space. It has a wide beam and is generally made 
with considerable V for comfort in a chop. You 
can’t call it an all-purpose boat exactly; the higher- 
sided “fishing machine” fills that bill better. Such 
a boat is usable for bass fishing, can get along 
pretty well with one of the more powerful electric 
motors, and is safe if you get caught too far off- 
shore in a little blow. 
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Well, I saw one something like what I had in 
mind. It was 17 feet long and went well with a 50- 
horse motor. I took down the name and called the 
builder, who was also in the motor and trailer busi- 
ness. At first I was a little irritated by his attitude. 
He insisted he sold the boat only as a package with 
trailer and engine, and I wasn’t about to buy stuff 
I already had. 

“T can’t make any money making the boat alone,” 
the man said. “The profit is in the trailer and 
motor.” 

The whole works, he said, came to something 
like $4,700, which is quite a score for a skiff and 
medium-sized motor. I broke it down and figured 
that without any profit he had to have something 
like $3000 for the skiff alone to break even. 

Now, discounting any salesmanship involved, 
you can figure what he’d have to ask for the boat 
alone if he went that route. It appeared he didn’t 
want to make me a boat-alone price, feeling I’d 
be insulted at the high figure. No other way I can 
figure it. We're talking about a custom boat, wanted 
badly by only a few persnickity fishermen, all of 
whom want something just a little different from 
the next guy. So if I want to avoid hocking the 
house, I guess I'd better stick to assembly-line boats. 


I HAVE A BIG, fat book coming out, called THE 
FISHERMAN’s WortpD, produced by The Ridge Press 
and Random House. It’s been on the Outdoor Life 
Book Club list. I haven’t seen it as of this writing, 
but people say it is “purty” and looks good on the 
coffee table. 

My idea was to start with snow water in the 
high mountains and trace the trickle and the fish 
that live in it all the way to the Gulf Stream. 
But nobody will read the copy anyway. They'll 
just look at the color pictures, which were taken 
by some of the country’s best outdoor photog- 
raphers. This is a companion volume to THE 
Hunter’s Worwp, which I wrote a while back. It 
will make me feel very good if you'll read one. It 
was a lot of work. 


THERE HAVE BEEN some questions about weedless 
popping bugs for bass fishing. There are a number of 
them on the market, some of them using keel-shaped 
hooks, some using monofilament hook guards, and 
some using full-fledged wire guards. Some hair 
bugs havea little sprig of stiff hair to ward off the 
weeds. 

Most of these work, but there is a simple way of 
making almost any good cork-bodied bug weedless. 
You take a short piece of heavy leader wire, bend 
a very small crook in one end with needle-nosed 
pliers, and push the other end downward all the 
way through the cork body, imbedding the little 
crook in the top of the bug to hold the guard rigid. 
Bend the other end back toward the fish hook until 
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you're satisfied the point is protected, and cut off 
what you don’t need. 

The leader wire is not as springy as what’s gener- 
ally used on commercial bugs, and it may have to be 
reshaped or replaced from time to time, but it 
works, and isn’t too heavy to cast with most bugging 
outfits. 

We’ve been through this before, but my mail indi- 
cates there may have been just a very few fishermen 
in this world who don't always read this column, 


I HAVE A COUPLE of reels laid up because I’m wait- 
ing for worms and pawls. There are too many kinds 
of casting reels—and spinning reels for that matter. 

It may sound like extravagance, but I think it’s 
a good investment to buy a few of the essential 
repair parts when you get a reel—and if you can’t 
get them when you get the reel, maybe somebody 
is trying to tell you something. 

The local reel repair shop has pretty well disap- 
peared from the scene in many areas. It is nice 
to be able to fix the most likely problems yourself, 
or at least hand the repair parts to someone who 
can. It doesn’t hurt to ask what’s likely to wear 
out first. 


PLastic worms on the surface was a highly unu- 
sual way of fishing until recently. Some years back, 
I got all excited over that method when a school 
teacher named Albert Guenther showed me how 
it worked. I wrote some articles about it, and there 
was some talk about a “freak method.” It had been 
natural to consider a plastic worm a bottom lure, 
but the topwater and near-surface plastics are 
routine today. If you haven’t done that a few times, 
I guess you're a little old-fashioned. 

The shallow worms are used most in weedy wa- 
ter, and there are several methods of making the 
things weedless. Most users allow only an instant 
for the fish to take. The older method was to give 
it to him and let him munch awhile before setting 
the hook. 
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THE SIZES OF BLUEGILLS in various parts of the 
country have always kept me wondering. I have 
fished Florida bream with several northerners who 
were amazed when they got into a batch that ran 
around half a pound. That’s a typically “big” Flor- 
ida bluegill, although one will occasionally weigh a 
pound. You’d think that with their long growing 
season we'd have the biggest in the country, but 
it ain’t so. Fellow from Michigan was catching 
some local half-pounders with me a while back 
and seemed to be having fun. Then he ruined my 
day. 

“Do you ever catch any big ones here?” he 
asked. @ 
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By CHARLES DICKEY 


Ames DOVES cause more gun staring than any 
other species of game bird. 

You know what gun staring is, don’t you? You’ve 
seen it if you’ve been on the skeet field. A shooter 
has run 18 straight clay birds and then cleanly 
misses a double. He watches both birds land un- 
broken in the grass and then slowly raises his gun 
and stares at it. The implication to all who watch is 
that there is something the matter with the gun. De- 
spite the fact that the first 18 birds were broken 
cleanly, the gunner seeks to find solace in some 
mysterious malady of his scattergun. Did the choke 
suddenly tighten up? Did the barrel cave in or per- 
haps bend? 

Gun staring salves a shooter’s ego, if only for a 
fleeting moment. It’s easier to glare at the gun than 
to admit he locked up and it was his fault both birds 
were missed. 

Glaring is better than swearing. When you cuss, 
you're freely admitting to your companions that the 
error was yours. 

One reason mourning doves cause so much gun 
staring is that shooting is generally in social groups 
of three or four hunters, or perhaps as many as 30 
or 40 around a large field. Your misses are always 
observed by someone. No matter how you try to 
sneak off to a corner away from the other gunners, 
it never quite works. Whenever you miss, someone 
knows. 

Once in a while a lone dove comes winging at you 
and you shoot three times and nothing is seen fall- 
ing but the wads and the whole field of shooters is 
witness to your debacle. Ignore the yells and laughs. 
Hold your gun high and stare at it for half a minute, 
then break it down and act like you’re adjusting 
parts. Perhaps you remove a small piece of lint 
from the front sight. It is really permissible to im- 
ply by any action you choose that the misses were 
not your fault. 
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Gun staring is for relieving tension and saving 
pride when you’re with other hunters. There is no 
known case of a solitary shooter, knowing he was 
totally alone, ever having stared at a shotgun after 
missing a dove. 

The mourning dove is the number one game bird 
in America if you use total harvest as the criterion. 
Well over 20 million doves are bagged each season, 
representing perhaps 10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. The dove breeds often and has a short life 
span whether hunted or not, the annual mortality 
being about 70 to 80 per cent. Of each 10 doves you 
bag this season, eight or nine will be juveniles— 
birds hatched this year. 

The dove has several characteristics which make 
it so popular with gunners. It is a gregarious bird 
and usually travels in flocks. Hunters get a lot of 
shooting without much walking if they find the 
right water hole, feeding field, flight line or roosting 
area. The dove is easy to dress, either by picking or 
skinning, and is excellent table fare when an ex- 
perienced game cook does the honors. However, to 
many shotgunners, the most appealing characteristic 
of the dove is its challenging speed, maneuverability, 
and rate of acceleration and deceleration. 

If you understand the speed of doves and the av- 
erage number of shells it takes to bag one, you 
might be doing better with your shooting than you 
think—and you can cut down on your gun staring 
time. Doves fly from 20 to 60 miles an hour, not 
counting wind factors. Oddly enough, when the 
dove is alerted or suspicious, he may fly at low 
speeds; his normal cruising is wide open. For a 
stable comparison, a skeet target travels about 55 to 
60 miles per hour, or 73 to 88 feet per second. A 
cruising dove flies at 70 to 90 feet per second. Of 
course, there’s a major difference. The skeet target 
flies the same pattern on each pull, but you never 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
know what a darting dove will do. How could you? 
The dove itself doesn’t know what it’s going to do. 

Various studies by state and federal wildlife agen- 
cies show from five to eight shells are fired for each 
bird in the pot. One of the most comprehensive fed- 
eral surveys stated six shells per bird was the best 
working average for a cross-section of the nation. If 
you accept this statistic, it takes the average shooter 
72 shells to get a limit of 12 doves in midseason. 

Of course, I've never known a hunter who'd admit 
he used over two boxes of shells to fill out. If you 
can bag 12 birds with one box—25 shells per box— 
then you ought to be giving shooting lessons. If you 
can shoot 12 x 15, I suggest you have two witnesses 
who are unrelated to you. If you shoot 12 x 12, then 
you're not a sportsman and should quit shooting 
birds off telephone wires. 

While there are many tricks to dove shooting, 
there are a few simple things you can do this season 
which will improve your average. Let’s start by 
saying that theoretically dove shooting should be 
fairly simple. In most cases, you see the birds com- 
ing from 200 to 800 yards away. You know in ad- 
vance how high they'll be and roughly their speed. 
They are clearly silhouetted against the sky. If you 
don’t jump around, they will fly in easy range. You 
have plenty of time to get ready. There’s just one 
catch! You have too much time to think about what 
you’re going to do. 

Say you're wearing a camouflage outfit and stand- 
ing comfortably in a field of Johnson grass and you 
see a dove 400 yards away coming straight towards 
you. No one else shoots to swerve the bird. You be- 
gin to think: The dove is 30 yards high, he’s travel- 
ing at 55 miles an hour, he’ll pass just to my right 
and that means I'll have to lead him? .. . now 
where’s my slide rule? . . . if he’s flying at 73 feet 
a second and my reaction time is one-quarter sec- 
ond, and it takes a shot string how long to go 35 
yards, and it’s a simple triangulation problem and 
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I should lead the dove 12 feet... is it sine or 
cosine? .. . he’s only 100 yards away now, so I'll 
ease my gun up and begin to track him and when 
he gets 35 yards away . .. maybe I should only 
lead him 9 feet... Ill just pull through him 
once ... uh, oh, he’s changing course .. . that 
means on the triangulation it should be an isosceles 
... he’s getting away .. . oh, hell, I may as well 
shoot anyway. There goes the old average! 

One of the dove’s main defenses is that in most 
cases the shooter sees him a long way off. The more 
time the shooter prepares for the shot, the more apt 
he is to miss. Shooting is a mental game, especially 
if you’ve done very much shooting. Most of the shots 
you get on a given dove hunt you’ve had many 
times before and been successful with them. Then 
what makes you suddenly begin to miss? Generally 
it’s the old mental problem; the conscious takes over 
and pushes out the smooth-working subconscious 
that has all the data tabulated in its little gray-cell 
computer. 

Let’s look at it this way: If you'll analyze the 
best wing shots you ever made, you'll probably dis- 
cover they were instinctive shots. You didn’t have 
much time, but the stock moved under your cheek- 
bone and you looked at the bird, swung and fired, 
and it crumpled. You didn’t remember taking the 
safety off and you were not conscious of leading. 
Your subconscious took over, with its electronic 
computer, and your mounting of the gun and shoot- 
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Young doves can be identified by white edging of most wing 
feathers, above. Adults have all gray, right. Camouflage 
helps the hunter, below left, but keeping low and still is 
best way to avoid spooking incoming birds. One dove for 6 
shots is average: no fair potting them from wires, above 
left. You'll do better to let them serve as living decoys. 


ing was a smooth, swift action so fast and easy you 
later could not remember the steps. 


If you'll recall the best dove shots you've made, 
how many were snap or instinctive shots when a 
dove sneaked in behind you and you had maybe a 
second to shoot before the bird got out of range? Or 
the times you've suddenly looked up and there was 
a big fat dove and you just shot without thinking 
about it? 


To help your shooting, try to let your subcon- 
scious do the work. Here’s how you can help it: 
When you take up a stand, make some markers, 
such as broken weeds, in a circle at 35 yards. It’s 
difficult to judge distances of fast-moving birds; 
clock-markers at 12, 3, 6 and 9 will give you a good 
start. A marker at 35 yards, plus the varying height 
of birds, means that your shots will be at 40 yards 
or less, There aren’t three shooters in a hundred 
good enough to consistently hit doves cleanly at dis- 
tances over 40 yards. 


Approaching doves spook from movement. They 
are less likely to see movement if you wear camou- 
flage clothes and use cover or a blind. A moving 
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white face or a wavering gun barrel are usually 
the cause of dove-swerving, or complete change of 
course, 

Now once you are in your blind and have your 
markers out you deliberately keep your mind off 
shooting problems, the most confusing of all being 
how much to lead a bird, which is different for each 
shooter. When you see a dove 300 yards away com- 
ing towards you, just stay relaxed and say, “Ain’t 
that nice.” Tell yourself you are not going to make 
a move until the bird crosses your 35-yard circle. 
Then, as the dove crosses, you raise your gun, with 
muzzle slightly behind the bird, then swing through 
and pull the trigger—all in one quick, instinctive 
motion which your subconscious controls. Next you 
yell to your dog, “Fetch!” 

By using this method of not making a move, men- 
tally or physically, until the dove is in range, you 
deliberately force yourself into instinctive shooting, 
rather than balking mental exercise. 

In addition to improving your marksmanship, you 
will have cleaner kills because the doves will be in 
range when you shoot. Also, you will not be spook- 
ing doves when they are out of range; when you 
make your move to shoot, the dove may see you and 
flare, but he won’t have time to cut many didoes. 

Of course, on the days when your subconscious 
computer is being key-punched by your conscious 
demon and your score is 5 x 50, it’s okay to do a lit- 
tle gun staring. I always carry a tool kit into the 
field, It makes it more credible to my buddies that 
I’m having gun trouble! @ 
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Deer Hunting-Few Easy Bucks 


A“ YEAR-IN-AND-YEAR-OUT deer hunters what they 
think of their chosen sport, and you will get a 
variety of answers, Some individuals will also seize 
the opportunity to propound pet hopes and peeves. 

The essence, however, will reflect strong feeling 
that “there’s simply nothing else like it.” 

Obviously, it must be the truth. Deer hunting 
does have that indefinable something that is pecu- 
liarly all its own. Why else will a deer hunter arise 
in the cold hours before dawn, hurriedly gobble up 
a plateful of hard-to-digest fried ham and eggs, then 
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race out in the dark to find and occupy a remote 
“stand” for long, lonely hours that are often dis- 
tinguished only by annoying gnats and flies, mos- 
quitoes, red bugs, boredom, hunger, shivering cold 
or uncomfortable heat, rain or other discomforts? 

Would you—as one Florida deer hunter did—re- 
peat that routine almost every legal hunting day 
for eleven straight years without killing a deer? 
Truly, the dedicated deer hunter does not hunt for 
venison alone! 

If there is any real secret to successful deer hunt- 
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ing it is combined in the formula of being at the 
right place at the right time with the right weapon, 
knowing how to be both patient and still, and fi- 
nally, in making the first shot count. All other fac- 
tors are apt to be only contributory. 

There are deer to be had, Forgetting for the mo- 
ment the disparity in weapons, you have a far better 
numerical chance than the early frontiersman and 
his muzzle loader. Today’s methods of timber har- 
vest and reforestation generally have fostered a 
deer population beyond anything early settlers 
knew. 

The advantage of having more deer to hunt is off- 
set by one significant truth: Wild deer of this gen- 
eration are infinitely more educated to the ways of 
man than their ancestors were. 

At best, you can be a deer hunter practicing your 
hunting ways and wiles for only about 12 hours of 
each legal day of a short hunting season—whereas 
the deer are seriously devoting full time to remain- 
ing live deer! Wild deer make mistakes, but they 
are seldom foolish, and they learn fast. Keeping that 
in mind will reduce chances of a costly mistake on 
your part—that of underestimating your quarry. 

There are various techniques for successful hunt- 
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ing of the whitetail. The method you use to bag your 
buck is largely choice, or, in some areas, determined 
by deer environment. 

But whether you elect to still-hunt on the ground, 
occupy a perch in a tree, slowly stalk through 
known deer country with the wind in your favor, 
join a drive, or listen for and follow the sounds of 
baying hounds hot on a trail, your chances are good. 
All these techniques pay off for patient hunters who 
know the basic fundamentals, and there is usually 
one experienced, guiding personality in every hunt- 
ing party. 

Ground level hunting and hunting from a tree 
that offers more visibility are two methods that are 
argued pro and con. 

Some of the deer hunters of northern states con- 
sider the practice of hunting from a platform built 
in a tree unsportsmanlike and vent their displeas- 
ure by destroying unoccupied tree stands encount- 
ered while hunting—an act that would probably re- 
sult in violence if attempted and discovered on the 
Florida scene, where tree stands are considered per- 
sonal property. 

Whatever the sportsmanship factor, high seat 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

hunting offers a number of advantages over ground 
level hunting, especially in thick brush country. Be- 
sides better visibility, the occupant of a tree stand 
is fairly safe from the line of fire of a hunter blazing 
away at ground level, and‘he is generally above the 
scent and sight line of any deer attempting to escape 
other hunters. 


There are also disadvantages: No matter how 
well built, a tree stand is uncomfortable and tiring 
to occupy for long periods. Hunting is restricted to 
the immediate area, and fast descent and intercep- 
tion of a heard-but-unseen “race” of deer and 
hounds is well nigh impossible. Finally, there is al- 
ways the danger of falling or suffering bad leg 
scrapes while climbing in and out of a stand, more 
so if the stand is a high one. 


Deer are not hard animals to kill if hit in a vital 
spot. A hit in the heart, neck, junction of neck and 
body, lungs, shoulder or spine by a proper type of 
bullet fired from anything from a .243 caliber up, 
will either anchor your deer or keep it from travel- 
ing far. For mature deer, this vital area is about 14 
inches square; it is up to you to visualize and hit 
it with the right type of bullet. The bullet will take 
over the job from that stage. 


Since most deer are killed at ranges under 100 
yards, it would seem that a 14-inch square of target 
area would be a simple matter to hit. It is, if the 
deer is standing or slowly walking, but becomes 
difficult when the target happens to be hightailing 
it out of the country, or when intervening timber 
or bullet-deflecting brush makes that 14-inch vital 
area only partially or momentarily visible. 

Usually a heavy, round-nosed bullet driven at in- 
termediate velocity will plow through brush and 
stay on course better than one that is light and fast- 
traveling. 

Good caliber choices are the .35 Remington, .308 
Winchester, .30-06 Springfield, .280 Remington, .270 
Winchester, 7mm Mauser and the .30-30 Winchester. 
For deer, you can’t go wrong selecting any of these. 
Most can do double service, on much tougher game 
than deer, when matched to the proper bullet style 
and weight. 


Any field check of deer rifles in the hands of 
Florida hunters will show many individual prefer- 
ences for the Remington 742 regular and carbine 
model autoloaders; the Marlin 336, Savage Model 
99 and Winchester Model 94 lever-actions; the Win- 
chester Model 100 autoloaders; the fast Remington 
Model 760 slide-action, and the Remington models 
600 and 725 bolt-actions—all current models in a 
variety of calibers. 

Unless you have put in some preseason practice, 
you'll probably do better in thick brush country 
with a correctly sighted-in receiver peep sight uti- 
lizing a large peep hole than with a scope sight. But 
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for open area shots and for long-range shooting 
from a tree stand, a scope will be your best bet— 
preseason practice or not. 

Good receiver peep sight models for hunting 
rifles are shooter’s choice of those of the Williams 
FP series, the Lyman 48’s and Redfield “Trophy” 
models. Two very popular hunting front sights are 
the Redfield “Sourdough” and the Williams bead; 
both must be of correct base and overall height for 
the particular rifle model on which mounted, and 
used in combination with the adjustable peep sight. 
Reference charts can be found in many catalogs, 
and at gunsmiths. 

Everything considered, a 12 gauge shotgun firing 
No. 1 and larger size buckshot is probably to be 
favored for short-range killing odds; even a poor 
shot can score with a spreading load of buckshot. 
In brush, at close range, the shotgun is very effec- 
tive. 

If a shotgun is your preference, play it safe and 
use either a pump-action or an autoloader; many 
double barrels do not handle slugs well, and may 
also be decidedly moody about the size of buckshot 
they will fire with accuracy. 

To get the potential hard-hitting accuracy of rifled 
shotgun slugs—effective at ranges under and beyond 
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50 yards—you must have an adjustable peep sight 
on your pump or autoloader. The Redfield RE-SG 
model is especially suitable because it can easily be 
removed from the shotgun to again convert it to 
upland game use, and later be replaced without af- 
fecting an established “zero.” 

If your chosen deer hunting weapon lacks a carry- 
ing sling, put one on. It is a great aid to woods trans- 
portation, and when getting into or out of a tree 
stand, you can simply sling your weapon across 
your back and have both hands free for climbing. 
If properly adjusted, the carrying sling can also aid 
in achieving a steady aim. 

Undeniably, there is an element of personal dan- 
ger in deer hunting, especially in a heavily hunted 
area; another hunter with the bad habit of either 
shooting at “sounds,” or blazing away before being 
absolutely certain of target identity, may shoot you. 
It has happened to others. On the other hand, you 
invoke greater risk of injury (through collision) 
every time you drive your car. 

If you are inclined to feel a bit anxious when deer 
hunting amid a known concentration of eager hunt- 
ers, then wear an orange or yellow cap or other gar- 
ment; something vivid and instantly identifiable as 
not being associated with deer. Such colors are 
highly conspicuous during the critical hours of day- 
light and dusk, but tests show they are not alarming 
to deer. 

Sensible precautions against snakebite for the 
deer hunter—anywhere—are to wear boots, have 
pants cuffs hanging loosely outside boots, watch 
where you step, look before you sit down, and carry 
a reliable snakebite kit in case your luck runs out. 

A suction-type snakebite kit is to be preferred. 


Beautiful buck, right, and a beautiful rack 
for the wall! This hunter was in the right 
spot at the right time, and his Winchester 
did its job. Tree-standing, left. whether 
with bow or firearm, a hunter must be very 
still and alert—deer may come from behind, 
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Prompt first aid treatment with suction devices 
should contribute the margin of safety needed until 
you can reach a doctor for professional attention. 
Any druggist can supply a good kit—most sporting 
goods stores and departments can too. 

The prolonged physical exercise of hard deer 
hunting depletes one’s energy supply. When you're 
tired, you’re apt to lose enthusiasm and alertness— 
possibly at the wrong moment! For sustained energy, 
you can follow the example of members of the 
United States Olympic teams and carry one or two 
Nu-V energy food bars to nibble on when you feel 
tired, or as a food supplement when you take a re- 
freshing drink from your canteen or vacuum bottle. 

There are all sorts of mechanical aids, some prac- 
tical and some of highly questionable value—deer 
scent atomizers, deer calls, tree climbing aids and 
portable tree stands, various ground level seats, a 
small mirror that clips to cap or hat and provides 
rearview vision at a glance, handwarmers, and 
rangefinding scope sights. Some you would think 
could never work, do; others of seeming promise fail 
flatly. You can experiment and judge for yourself. 

The one thing still lacking is a crystal ball in 
which you can foresee the right place and right 
time. 

If you have any wild idea of outhearing, outsmell- 
ing and outrunning a deer, give it up! In all three 
accomplishments a deer has all the advantages. 

Perhaps, as is contended, a deer cannot distinguish 
colors as we see them, but that doubtful handicap 
is made up by ability to detect the slightest move- 
ment. Also, a deer can remain motionless and hidden 
long after a man’s patience has run out. In the woods 
game of hide-and-seek, the hunter is always “it!” @ 
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unless you like rip-snorting action on 
light tackle—don’t mess with the “mud” 
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I" WAS A LoNG cast. My plug landed near some 
heavy grass in Jumper Creek, a nice little stream 
in upper central Florida not far from Inverness, 
although actually in Sumter County. 

The silver flashing Lucky 13 plug landed with a 
slight plop as I feathered the cast. I began retriev- 
ing and carefully watching the plastic lure darting 
around in the glassy water as if it was alive. My 
plug traveled only a few feet before it vanished in 
a savage swirl. 

Feeling the contact, I set the hook immediately 
as Charlie Keefer, my fishing partner, turned in 
the bow seat and remarked, “Wow! You’ve got 
yourself a fight! That should be a good-sized bass!” 

For a moment I didn’t answer, concentrating as 
I was on keeping that underwater brawler from 
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powering off into the superabundant grass. With 
8-pound-test line and a light spinner, it was a tick- 
lish bit of angling. With that equipment you don’t 
horse your fish, no siree! 

I checked my fish, then quickly disagreed with 
Charlie’s bass call. The action wasn’t quite right. 
In fact, it was too strong unless this was a 10-pound 
largemouth with more energy than most lunkers. 
I doubted that. It was February, and although you 
do catch big bass then in that part of Florida, you 
usually nail them with live bait—huge shiners, the 
bigger the better. But I was using that Lucky 13, 
a topwater plug that runs very shallow on retrieve. 
No, I didn’t think it was a bass, and obviously it 
was no chain pickerel, the only other game fish in 
these parts that normally likes a fast retrieve. 

Then my foe broke water in a powerful, basslike 
jump, shaking his head vigorously trying to dis- 
lodge the double gang hook lure. Any mystery as 
to his identity ended then and there. It was a bogus 
bass, also known as bowfin, and more popularly 
called mudfish in the Deep South. Of course, its 
name is more than “mud” among table fishermen 
who detest having this old tackle-wrecker muscle 
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Fighting like a bass, this stubborn bowfin, or mudfish, gives 
the author a run for his money—his lure money mostly. “Muds” 
are tough on tackle but good for the nerves, he says, hailing 
these unpopular fish for their fight against his light tackle. 
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in on their angling. They call him “that #* @&$! #!!” 
with the gusto of a muleskinner. 

I didn’t mind, though. I like a fish that provides 
action, and that’s one thing the bowfin will do. In 
fact, I think they fight harder than any bass, and 
they’re far stronger. Their brute strength is prob- 
ably attributable to the fact that they’re prehistoric 
throwbacks that can breathe a little bit out of the 
water. They have a terrific capability for survival 
because of this ability. 

One day in the Fahkahatchee Strand country of 
the Big Cypress Swamp during one of south Flor- 
ida’s periodic drouths, Cal Stone and I found a 
bowfin still alive in what was little more than an 
almost-dry mudhole. There was no water, but the 
muddy bottom was still moist. How much longer 
the mudfish lived we never knew, but he had al- 
ready survived far past the limits of other fish. 
Tough? You can say that again! 

Incidentally, even though muds are rough, tough 
piscatorial foes, few people keep them, and even 
fewer of them find their way to an angler’s table. 
They are edible, however, and not bad if properly 
prepared. 

I finally whipped that Jumper Creek mudfish and 
brought him into the boat. But you can be cer- 
tain we waited until he was thoroughly exhausted. 
Putting a fresh bowfin in a boat with you can guar- 
antee as much havoc as boating a green tarpon. 
Don’t ever get careless handling a mudfish after 
you’ve hauled him in. It can be dangerous. Al- 

(Continued on next page) 
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though they don’t have large teeth, they have a set 
of small, powerful choppers, and they display their 
anger by repeatedly snapping. A mad bowfin puts 
up a whale of a fight even after being landed! 

I saw Johnny Hickox, a veteran Okefenokee 
Swamp fishing guide, break two pairs of aluminum 
fish grippers one day while subduing a mudfish I 
had brought alongside. (And we were fishing for 
chain pickerel!) Of course, Johnny’s got a mighty 
powerful grip, but if the cotton pickin’ bogus bass 
had surrendered like a real largemouth, we’d have 
had a lot less trouble. He was using the grippers 
because it is dangerous to hold even a small bowfin 
by the head or gill covers. They never quit strug- 
gling to get free. Of course, it’s silly and very 
amateurish to attempt to use the favorite lower 
jaw bass grip on these savage fish. Anyone who 
tries it deserves the well-chawed thumb he’ll un- 
doubtedly get back! 

I was rather surprised to encounter the mudfish 
in clear water. The Jumper Creek habitat isn’t ex- 
actly the kind they prefer. You generally encoun- 
ter these brawlers in sluggish waters, more often 
than not with muddy bottoms. I guess my Jumper 
Creek fish wasn’t where he was supposed to be. 
He might have been lying back under the cover of 
the grass over a muddy bottom, but I doubted it 
because he didn’t charge a long way to take the 
plug. 

Often you can see their wakes—just like a 
bronzeback’s—coming through shallow water. It’s 
a bit hard on the nerves waiting for the right mo- 
ment to strike when you know exactly what is 
about to happen. 

Although they're hard takers, and usually get a 
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mouthful of hooks, you don’t whip every bowfin 
you encounter. The Withlacoochee River mudfish 
seem particularly rough. There’s one I'll always re- 
member. I never forget a fish that costs me a new 
lure. 

Charlie and I were exploring the Withlacoochee 
that time, having gone upstream from Trail’s End, 
an out-of-the-way fishing camp just below Florida 
48, the Floral City-Bushnell road. We'd worked 
our way through hyacinths, around sharp bends, 
and through narrow cuts to reach a little lake a 
mile or so above the highway bridge. It did and 
didn’t look like bass country. There was a lot of 
grass, and also a mud bottom. I had a premonition 
that this was more bogus bass than black bass wa- 
ter. I was right. My first cast with a new surface 
lure, a spiffy white, double-propeller number, 
proved it. 

The plug barely began churning the water with 
its shiny propellers when a bowfin in the 10-pound 
class clobbered it. Oh, how he clobbered it! He was 
more savage than usual. I snatched hard and set 
the hooks instinctively, although it probably wasn’t 
really necessary. The battle was rough. The con- 
founded boat kept drifting closer and closer to the 
weeds and grass despite Keefer’s frantic paddling. 

You know the rest. The mudfish got into the 
greenery and soon sawed through the leader. I was 
using a 10-pound spinning rig with a hefty 20- 
pound-test leader, but that’s one bowfin I didn’t 
land. I'd have appreciated his spitting the plug in- 
stead of breaking my line. It would’ve been less 
costly—but then, I probably wouldn’t have remem- 
bered him otherwise. 

These prehistoric scrappers are found throughout 
Florida and the South, although they’re not re- 


The best way to land most fighting fish is 
with a landing net, left. But if one isn't 
handy, the largemouth can be hoisted safely 
by holding his lower jaw. Not so the bowfin! 
It has a viselike grip that defies aluminum 
fish holder, above. Never give mad mudfish 
a whack at your thumb—he'll really mash it, 
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stricted to south of the Mason-Dixon line. They’re 
known as grindle, cottonfish, and dogfish (bulldog 
fish would be a better name) in various parts of 
the country from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

There’s reported to be fabulous bowfin fishing in 
some of the old oxbows of the Savannah River 
that divides Georgia and South Carolina. I want 
to sample it someday. The tales they tell about 
those tackle-testers are fantastic. And having 
fought Herr Bowfin in various locales, I’m certain 
for once these aren’t just angling yarns from the 
hot stove league. 

I’ve found the canals of south Florida to be 
prime mudfish territory. Naturally, there’s little 
water movement, and there are miles of mud bot- 
toms. Too, the bowfin don’t die off as easily as the 
game fish during the periodic drouths, which tend 
to run all the fish from the marshes into the canals. 

You’re almost guaranteed fishing success with 
muds when you try any of the canals when the 
water is extremely low, particularly at the end of 
the winter dry season, but also during periods of 
summer drouth. It’s no problem then to get your 
tackle broken quickly. 

Although a mudfish won’t turn up his nose at 
either live or dead natural bait, he’s in the bass 
league when it comes to clouting artificials. I don’t 
think there’s one made that a mud won't sock 
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when he’s in the mood. I’ve caught them on plastic 
worms (not at all surprising, considering the ef- 
ficiency of this bait), on topwater, subsurface, and 
deep-running lures. 

Color? Doesn’t seem to matter when these fish 
are in the hitting mood. Although I’ve caught him 
on dark-colored lures—frogbacks and yellows—I 
have a suspicion the lighter lures provoke the 
most strikes, at least when the bowfins aren’t mill- 
ing around in wolfpacks. When they’re in that 
kind of concentration and really hungry, color is 
totally unimportant, believe me. 


A school of mudfish on a feeding rampage is a 
sight to behold. They surface like schooling bass, 
recklessly charging anything moving in or on the 
water. I'd be afraid to stick my hand under the 
surface near them! 


Fishing the Tamiami Canal one winter, I en- 
countered a pack of mudfish on the prowl, and 
the action was fantastic. I had strikes on the first 
11 casts, landing six of them ranging in weight 
from 2 to 5 pounds. After resting briefly—bowfins 
cause you to need to take a break with their ener- 
getic antics—I resumed casting. On another 20 
trips, I had 16 strikes, landing four more fish. Un- 
doubtedly, I could have boated many more, but 
by then I was just playing with them. It was 
cheaper that way. After they began to tire, I’d ease 
the pressure, and unless they’d swallowed the lure, 
they promptly got rid of it. 


It would seem that bowfins would be easy to 
hook anytime they are rolling on the surface. I 
firmly held that opinion until one trip into Con- 
servation Area I near Pompano Beach. We had 
set out just to catch mudfish. Did we catch them? 
No! We saw them rolling on the surface, and in 
two days with two different guides, Tom Bustle 
and Roy Snyder, we caught only largemouths—33 
of them yet! It couldn’t happen, but it did. 

You have no difficulty identifying a bogus bass, 
or, as many Florida folks call him, a cypress trout, 
once he’s under control. Bowfins are muddy green 
in color, and their small shiny scales are coarse 
and somewhat iridescent in appearance. The elon- 
gated dorsal fin, wavering along about two-thirds 
of the body length, is the fish’s main distinguishing 
characteristic. His tail is blunt and rounded, and 
there is often a dark spot on the base of the tail. 
(It does not occur on females, however.) His eyes 
are small and wicked-looking, deep-set in a slop- 
ing forehead. He looks as mean as he is. 

There’s no doubt about it, the bowfin is one of 
the toughest fresh water scrappers to be found 
in Florida, Personally, I think they fight harder 
than most bass. If you want some spine-tingling 
thrills, and of course, the chance to lose some 
tackle, then go for bogus bass. They'll give you a 
bona fide battle © 
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Talk 


About 
Turkeys 


By LOVETT WILLIAMS 


 gessong THE 1700’s and about World War II, the 
range inhabited by wild turkeys shrank steadily 
as constant overhunting and the pressures of human 
civilization reduced it from the status of a common 
bird and an important food resource in most of 
North America to that of a mysterious creature and 
a rare hunting trophy of Southern swamps. 

Had the turkey remained so mysterious, it surely 
would have become even rarer by now, but, fortu- 
nately, the middle of the Twentieth Century saw a 
different approach to wildlife management begin- 
ning to take hold. Since then, some of the mystery 
has been rolled back by scientific inquiry, and the 
wild turkey has made a great comeback in a wide 
variety of habitat conditions. 

Wildlife must be thoroughly understood before it 
can be wisely managed, preserved, or harvested. 
One of the responsibilities of the Game Management 
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Division is to conduct studies on game and other 
wildlife species to obtain the necessary information. 
Some of this knowledge is to be found in books and 
other writings, but some things can be learned only 
by careful experimentation and field research. 
Studies on the wild turkey in Florida have taken 
advantage of both sources of information. In the 
process, some old ideas are changing as our knowl- 
edge gains a more solid footing of facts. Here are a 
few of the most often asked questions, and the most 
plausible answers, about the wild turkey in Florida. 
More than a few questions remain to be answered. 


Where Did the Wild Turkey Come From? 


The bird is a native American and Floridian. It is 
widely distributed in the United States and Mexico 
but only barely got into Canada even in the old 
days. It does not occur wild naturally outside of 
North America and never got close to the country 
of Turkey. The domestic turkey came from stock 
tamed by Indians in Mexico long before the white 
man came. Quite a few prehistoric species of tur- 
keys are known from fossils, but there exists only 
one distant relative now—the Ocellated Turkey of 
Central America. 


What is the Difference Between a 
Domestic and a Wild Turkey? 


Plenty, but there is not enough space here to list 
them all. It is easy to tell the two apart if you have 
them side-by-side. The wild turkey’s tail feathers 
have brown tips—the tame turkey’s have white tips; 
the wild turkey has red legs—the domestic turkey 


The gobbler in the spring is the sweetest hunt of all. The 
turkeys weigh more then—giving more tasty meat per bird. 
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has brownish-gray legs; the wild turkey’s head, legs, 
neck, and tail are slimmer; the main difference, 
however, is that you can get close enough to a do- 
mestic turkey to note these differences, but wild 
turkeys don’t hang around to be looked at closely. 

There was a time when wildlife people thought 
that “if it looks like a wild turkey, it must be a 
wild turkey,” but we know better now. Domestic 
turkeys have been bred in a variety of shapes and 
colors, and some even look like wild turkeys. But 
the essence of the wild turkey is its wildness and 
not its color. To attempt to breed wildness in cap- 
tivity is like trying to sober up on whiskey. 


What are the “Pure” Wild Turkeys that 
are Raised on Game Farms? 


There is no such thing, but don't expect the man 
with turkeys for sale to tell you so. Nowhere in the 
world has anybody raised turkeys from the woods 
in sufficient numbers to sell. It has been tried many 
times, but all of the so-called wild turkeys in game 
farms have at least enough domestic turkey blood 
in their ancestry to make them tame enough to 
raise in commercially profitable numbers. An ex- 
pert can detect as little as 14, domestic ancestry 
by examining a turkey, and this is more than 
enough to disqualify it as a “wild” turkey. 

The wild turkeys that are used successfully in 
Florida restocking programs are wild-living birds 
captured with nets or tranquilizers on refuges and 
moved quickly to their new homes. This works al- 
most every time turkeys are moved to suitable hab- 
itat, but pen-reared turkeys have not been known 
to establish good wild populations of turkeys any- 
where, not counting a few local populations where 
a few unthrifty hybrid birds persist for a few years. 


Sex and age and season all affect flock makeup. Only in 
spring will the big gobblers be found walking with hens. 


How Many Wild Turkeys are in Florida? 


The current estimate is between 40,000 and 
100,000, depending on what time of year the esti- 
mate is made. Populations are highest immediately 
after the reproduction season, which for turkeys is 
April and May in Florida. From that peak (count- 
ing all the young poults) the population declines 
until the next year just before nesting takes place. 
Between summer high and late winter low, we esti- 
mate about 70,000 to 80,000 at the beginning of the 
fall hunting season in mid-November. 


Why are There not More Turkeys if They 
are under Proper Management? 


This is an area we don’t know enough about, but 
present signs are that we will be lucky if we don’t 
have fewer (not more) turkeys in the immediate 
future. The most important factors leading to this 
are the serious loss of habitat due to the tremen- 
dous demands for space by the people who are 
crowding into Florida (along with their increased 
needs for farming space to raise food, timber to 
make paper, and roads to get around on) and the 
increasing numbers of hunters. The hunter’s take 
can be controlled within limits, but the over-civili- 
zation of Florida evidently cannot. 


What are the “Natural” Enemies of Turkeys? 


After man (whom some would not consider very 
natural), nest predators and disease are the most 
important. Unfortunately, we do not know enough 
about either of these to begin to guess what can be 
done about them, but we are working on it. We 
have found, for example, that about 50% of the 
turkey nests are destroyed by raccoons, opossums, 
or skunks before they can hatch. This is offset by 

(Continued on next page) 
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the tendency of about one-half of these turkeys to 
try to nest again, with about 50% success the sec- 
ond time too. Serious outbreaks of disease in wild 
turkeys have occurred in Florida in recent years. 
Some biologists believe, with good reason, that dis- 
ease has been a greatly underestimated factor in 
wild turkey management, and that pen-raised tur- 
keys may be introducing disease and parasitic or- 
ganisms into the wild flocks, which have much less 
resistance to them. 


What do Turkeys Eat? 


Just about anything. During spring and summer, 
grass seeds, gum leaves and insects are the most 
important; during fall and early winter they eat 
more fruits and seeds from trees (acorns, cabbage 
palm berries); in late winter and early spring they 
eat anything they can find, which usually means a 
greater variety of items. But year around they eat 
hundreds of different kinds of insects, snails, spi- 
ders, green leaves, berries, seeds, nuts, buds, and 
even flowers. They also eat sand and fine gravel to 
aid digestion. Water is supplied by green leaves, 
fruit, and probably morning dew. They will some- 
times drink free water, however. 


Are Flocks of Turkeys Made Up of Families? 


Yes, even the old gobbler flocks are made up 
mostly of several groups of brothers. When broods 
hatch in the spring, they live in a flock with the 
mother hen, and usually another family or two like 
their own, until late fall. In about November or De- 
cember, the groups of brothers in the flock (depend- 
ing on how many families make up the flock) break 
off from their mothers and sisters but stay together 
as a flock. This is often a lifelong attachment. Even 
when gobblers break up in the spring, they get back 
into the same groups, in summer usually. Lone gob- 
blers during winter are usually the only surviving 
members of a larger flock of gobblers. 

There are three types of turkey flocks during 
most of the year: adult gobblers, young gobblers, 
and hens (both age groups). During summer, there 
are family flocks, adult gobbler flocks, and young 
gobbler flocks. Most old maid hens run with a fam- 
ily flock. Sometimes the old and young gobblers run 
together, but old gobblers do not associate with 
hens socially except during the mating season, in 
March, April, and May. 


How Big are Wild Turkeys? 


Some are little and some are pretty big. An aver- 
age egg weighs about 70 grams (under 2 ounces) 
and produces a whole live turkey that usually 
weighs less than 60 grams. Three years later, the 
60-gram poult may be a 20-pound gobbler. That’s 
roughly 150 times heavier. Weights are about as 
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follows during the fall hunting season: Young gob- 
bler, 9-10 pounds; young hen, 6-7 pounds; old gob- 
bler 15-17 pounds; old hen, 7-8 pounds. All turkeys 
weigh roughly 20% more in early spring. That’s 
why most bragging-size gobblers are taken during 
the spring gobbler hunting season, when weights 
over 18 pounds are common and you can occasion- 
ally believe a 21-pounder. But don’t believe a 23- 
pounder anytime of year. 


How are Turkeys Hunted? 


Some people are obsessed with turkey hunting 
and develop extremely effective tricks to kill tur- 
keys, but most Florida hunters use one of the fol- 
lowing general techniques. 

Roosting—By previous knowledge or good for- 
tune, a favorite roosting place is located and hunted 
by sneaking around before sunup or after sundown 
and shooting turkeys out of trees, or hiding nearby 
and hoping one will come within range when they 
leave the roost. 

Calling—By hiding or moving around quietly 
while making sounds like a turkey in hopes that 
one will hear the call and come to investigate. This 
is especially effective after a flock has been scat- 
tered. 

Spring gobbler hunting—By hearing a male tur- 
key gobble in the spring and attempting to call him 
within range by making sounds like a turkey hen. 

Luck—By being where you hope a turkey will 
soon be. 


The turkey hen lays her 10 or 12 eggs in a crudely 
built nest on the ground. The eggs hatch in 26 days. 
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About half the turkey nests and half the poults hatched 
are lost to natural predators. Hunting adds to pressure. 


What are some Bad Turkey Management Practices? 


Any program that is not based on knowledge is 
more likely to be wrong than right! This applies 
to turkeys more than to most things. The single 
thing that nearly eradicated the turkey over much 
of its range in the early days was excessive shoot- 
ing. This is effectively regulated now by state laws 
but can still occur in local situations. Where effec- 
tive control is possible, the annual hunter harvest 
should not exceed 50% of the hens. More gobblers 
can be harvested safely. Overshooting can be very 
serious, 

Swamp drainage and stream channelization are 
very detrimental to turkeys. Such projects elimi- 
nate traditional roosting areas. Likewise, deliberate 
flooding of large hardwood swamp bottoms can kill 
timber and destroy good turkey range. 

Store-bought turkeys should not be released any- 
where near wild turkey populations. To do so will 
invite serious disease and parasite problems and 
may introduce bad blood in the wild flocks due to 
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crossing between wild and semidomestic stock. Also, 
they are a waste of money because they do not es- 
tablish populations in the wild. 

Anything that leads to contact between wild tur- 
keys and domestic poultry or poultry wastes should 
be avoided. Free-ranging chickens and poultry ma- 
nure can spread diseases and parasites into flocks 
of wild turkeys. 

Turkeys do not need to be fed from artificial 
feeders. The factors which control the numbers of 
turkeys in a management unit have little or nothing 
to do with how much shelled corn they get to eat. 
In fact, it is likely that artificial feeding concen- 
trates wild birds and thereby enhances disease and 
parasite transmission by direct contact and soil con- 
tamination. The most that can be said for artificial 
feeding is that it probably makes the people who 
do it feel better. 


What are some Beneficial Management 
Practices for Turkeys? 


Timber stands should be maintained with enough 
large trees, small openings, and woods edges to re- 
semble the places you see a lot of turkeys. That’s 
the simplest way to put it. People who have timber 
management control usually have experience with 
tracts of woods in various conditions. They should 
know that turkeys thrive where the hardwood bot- 
toms are not devastated by cutting and clearing and 
where tracts are not planted to pines, soybeans, or 
other row crops in large single blocks. Land use 
practices are difficult to influence, however, because 
monetary considerations usually come first and 
sometimes the owners of land would rather make 
their profit, even if it means a loss of the wildlife, 
and spend the wealth by going somewhere else to 
hunt. Unfortunately, we are fast running out of 
“somewhere elses to hunt” in Florida. 

Habitat conditions in Florida, as we know them, 
are controlled more by the influence of woods fires 
than any other factor. Controlled burning improves 
turkey habitat, particularly for poult rearing. Local 
foresters, game managers, and county agents can 
put you in touch with some expert advice about 
controlled burning. 

Although it remains to be convincingly proved, 
cattle grazing under many Florida conditions prob- 
ably is a partially effective substitute for woods 
burning because it removes excessive herbaceous 
growth and prunes low shrubs. This enhances forag- 
ing conditions for poults and probably makes the 
range less suitable for some of the predators of 
young turkeys. 

Unfortunately, we don’t know many things that 
can be done to increase turkey populations. That is 
not such an unexpected situation when you con- 
sider the fact that the natural cover conditions in 
North America maintained turkey populations at 

(Continued on next page) 
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least 20 times greater than since we got here. That’s 
hard to improve on without leaving, so the best we 
can do is imitate natural conditions and try to hold 
off the known detrimental influences: overhunting, 
commercial development of habitat, destruction of 
habitat for other human purposes, and disease in- 
troduced by domestic and game farm turkeys. 


What about Food Plots and Predator Control? 


The actual effect of food plots or predator control 
on the numbers of turkeys on a given area has not 
been carefully studied, but this has not caused a 
shortage of opinion about them. Most game mana- 
gers will recommend planting food plots for turkeys 
and recommend against controlling predators. The 
most recent information on both practices is that in 
all likelihood, neither will increase the turkey pop- 
ulation enough to warrant its expense. 

But there is more to be said for and against both 
practices than whether they help make more tur- 
keys. Food plots feed other creatures besides tur- 
keys, and by their open nature they provide suitable 
habitat for animals that might not otherwise live in 
woods. They definitely attract turkeys and other 
wildlife and so offer a good place to observe and or 
hunt game. Predator control has more against it 
than for it. First, it is difficult to effectively reduce 
predator populations, and, should a predator con- 
trol program be successful, animals such as rac- 
coons, opossums, bobeats, and birds of prey, which 
are interesting and valuable in themselves whether 
they catch an occasional turkey or not, are elimi- 
nated. Also, be prepared for anything when you 
tamper so basically with the balance of nature. 

To sum it up: We don’t know, but a food plot is 
probably harmless and may be helpful for turkeys. 
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Odd variations occur in Florida wild turkeys 
from time to time. Whitish hens, bottom, are 
not uncommon in some populations: a chestnut 
red hen, top, is considerably more rare. All 
of these specimens are of pure wild strain. 


How Much Research is Being Done on 
Wild Turkeys in Florida? 


More research is being done right now on tur- 
keys than on any other wildlife species in Florida, 
amounting to about 20 different studies. 


Basic Life History. 


A bird as distrustful as the wild turkey has kept 
many secrets. It was almost impossible to find a 
turkey nest (on purpose) before radio tracking 
techniques were developed. In recent years, Com- 
mission biologists investigating turkey nesting and 
reproduction have located scores of nests for care- 
ful study. Some of the findings so far are: 

Turkey hens are very particular where they nest. 
They prefer to nest in a type of vegetative cover 
that amounts to less than 5% of the kind to be found 
on the study areas, so they are concentrated. This 
may eventually make it practical to enhance the 
nesting cover in some way. 

Predation on eggs has been about 50%. Studies 
are in progress to change nesting cover conditions 
in a way that will make it less attractive to preda- 
tors but still suitable for turkeys. 

One-half of the hens losing their nests to preda- 
tors or other things will nest again, so, in this re- 
spect, the wild turkey is more productive than most 
biologists have thought. 

Some other facts unknown before: 

Poults begin to roost in trees at two weeks of age, 
but can fly well at 10 days. 

Florida turkeys average laying 9.6 eggs per nest, 
adult and juvenile hens alike. 

Hens are as likely to fly to and from their nest as 
they are to walk. 

Hens cover their eggs with dry leaves during the 
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two weeks it takes to lay the clutch, but do not 
cover them before leaving the nest to feed and wa- 
ter during the setting period. 

Hens apparently do not build nests, they accumu- 
late leaves and debris as a result of covering the 
eggs, Nesting material builds up because they don’t 
remove the debris each time they lay another egg. 

Hens do not leave their nests to feed every day. 
One was known to stay on the nest for three days 
and nights without leaving. 

The eggs hatch in less than 26 days (instead of 
28 as everybody thinks). 


Effects of Hunting on Turkey Populations. 


Studies are far from complete, but a few interest- 
ing things have emerged. In a study at Lykes Broth- 
ers Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area in 
Glades County we have found that: 

Most hunters cannot tell a hen from a gobbler. 

A few expert turkey hunters account for a large 
percentage of the total kill in the fall. 

Under unrestricted hunting pressure, more than 
75% of the turkey population is killed during the 
fall season, more than 50% during the first two 
weeks. 

Under intensive hunting pressure (where more 
than 90% of the turkeys were killed in one year), 
the surviving turkeys continued to use the same 
range. They did not move into nearby unhunted 
refuges. 

Most successful hunters used repeating 12 gauge 
shotguns, used No. 4 shot or larger, shot at any part 
of the turkey they could see, had to shoot several 
times to kill the bird, wore hats, and hadn’t ex- 
pected to kill a turkey. 


Besides natural predation, many turkey poults will die of 
parasites or disease before they become two weeks of age. 
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Diseases and Parasites of Turkeys. 


Serious outbreaks of disease have occurred fre- 
quently in Florida since about 1963. This is begin- 
ning to look like a serious depressing factor on the 
population. Commission research biologists and a 
team of University of Florida specialists have stud- 
ied the problem intensively in recent years. A few 
facts are evident: 


A serious virus disease similar to “avian leucosis” 
exists in Florida turkeys and has caused the death 
of some. 


Most turkeys experience an infection of pox, or 
“sore head,” early in life, but most recover from it. 

Blackhead, a well-known turkey disease in do- 
mestic and some wild flocks, is rare in Florida, prob- 
ably because one of the parasites essential to its 
life cycle is very rare here. 

Nearly 50% of the newly hatched poults die of 
unknown causes before they are two weeks old. 
A parasite has been found in poults of this age 
which could be causing this early mortality. 

From other studies, other facts have been learned, 
some of which seem more amusing than scientifi- 
cally important. 

Hen turkeys sometimes have spurs up to ¥2-inch 
long. 

The grayish-white “albino” turkeys occasionally 
seen in Florida are very common in certain local 
populations, and the condition is evidently sex- 
linked because white hens are at least five times 
more common than white gobblers. 


There are a few freaks in the turkey population 
that are as red as a Rhode Island Red chicken, 
but just as wild as any other turkey. 


Some gobblers have two spurs on each leg; some 
have a spur on only one leg, and some mature gob- 
blers never develop a spur or a beard. 


Hens with spurs and hens with beards—not 
rare—are capable of reproducing, so these traits 
do not indicate any kind of sex hormone problem. 

Some hens have black, shiny plumage identical 
to gobbler plumage, but they are not capable of 
laying eggs. 

A gobbler one year old and weighing 12 pounds 
may weigh 20 pounds a year later. Some turkeys 
lose weight from year to year. 

The one thing that wildlife research biologists 
know for sure is that we don’t have enough solid, 
scientific knowledge about turkeys—or any other 
wildlife, for that matter. Before long we will look 
back on the decade of the 1970’s as a time when 
we were still pretty much in the dark but at least 
learning more about wildlife management. And un- 
less we obtain tremendously more knowledge than 
we have now, the wild turkey could again become 
the mysterious creature and rare hunting trophy 
it was just a generation ago. @ 
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Blue-Winged Teal 


By GENE SMITH 


OST DUCKS DON’T seem to mind raw, windy, win- 
try weather—the clear, frigid nights; the frosty 
dawns on icy ponds; the sleety, dreary, lead-gray 
days when sky and water seem to meet unbroken at 
the far side of the marsh. But there is one little pud- 
dler that minds a lot. It doesn't like cold feet, and 
can't stand frozen foods. It’s the blue-winged teal, a 
fair-weather duck if there ever was one. 

Bluewings are the first of the waterfowl to leave 
the northern nesting grounds at summer’s end, and 
the last to arive back in that region after wintering 
on fresh water marshes all the way from Florida to 
central Brazil. These zippy little ducks assemble 
around the end of August for their southerly migra- 
tion, which occurs mostly during September; they 
linger in the warm sun and rain until April or May 
before heading north again. 

While it is the only common teal in the Atlantic 
Flyway, the bluewing is not abundant in Florida, 
Limited nesting occurs in the East, but the heavy 
bluewing traffic occurs in middle America, between 
Canada and the Gulf coasts of Texas and Louisiana, 
via the Central and Mississippi flyways. 

So early are their fall migratory flights that blue- 
wings are not taken in great numbers by waterfowl] 
hunters during passage, as later migrants are. But 
on the wintering grounds these are popular game 
ducks despite their small size. Their celebrated 
speed, the ease with which they decoy, and their ex- 
cellent flavor are qualities that make it hard for 
sportsmen to pass them up. 

A survey of duck hunting success in the East a 
few years ago revealed that Florida hunters bagged 
71% of all the bluewings taken in the Atlantic Fly- 
way. That’s a pretty clear indication that the major 
flights of this species have already passed through 
the other states in the flyway by the time their wa- 
terfowl seasons open. 

Blue-winged teal love togetherness, whether on 
the water or in the air. They fly in compact flocks, 
both large and small, and usually let down from high 
altitude in a series of wide circles to pass to and fro 
just above the water. Small flocks sometimes twist 
and dodge expertly through the trees and tall marsh 
grass at truly astonishing speed. In flight, these 
ducks utter a twittering call, and their wings make 
a muted hissing sound. 

The fancy “crossword puzzle” name for a flock of 
teal in flight is a spring—‘a spring of teal.” The term 
no doubt alludes to their method of takeoff, and 
their mastery of it, for they spring high into the air 
with equal agility whether from water or land, and 
are hitting top speed in a split second. 
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Nature has made it fairly easy to identify the blue- 
winged teal. Only two species of ducks commonly 
found in Florida in the winter wear blue on their 
forewings. The “odd man out” is the shoveler, which 
is quickly recognizable by its big, long, shovel- 
shaped bill. 

Both sexes of bluewings have the pale, chalky 
blue-colored marking, which is visible at a reason- 
able distance whether the birds are in flight, swim- 
ming, or at rest. Admittedly, the blue looks almost 
white in poor light, especially at long range. 

The bluewing drake has an excellent field mark 
in the white crescent in front of his eye. This serves 
to identify him at a glance. 

Don’t let the green speculum of the bluewing mis- 
lead you. (That's the patch of color on the back part 
of a duck’s wing.) Shovelers, American widgeon, 
and green-winged teal have green speculums too, 
and these ducks are likely to be seen together, par- 
ticularly bluewings and shovelers. Both of these like 
to feed in shallow areas, with just their heads and 
bills under water as they paddle about sifting mud 
and sand for food. 

But the intermingling of these similar species pre- 
sents no problem as far as scorekeeping under Flor- 
ida’s point system of waterfowl hunting is con- 
cerned; they’re all 10-point birds. 

Blue-winged teal nest in neat, basketlike depres- 
sions well hidden in the grass. The usual clutch of 
eggs is 10 to 12. Incubation, which is performed by 
the female only, requires approximately 22 days, 
during which, upon returning to her nest after a 
short break, the little duck usually will take a long, 
circuitous walk through the grass before approach- 
ing her treasure trove—hoping to avoid revealing 
its location to the numerous natural enemies of wild 
ducks, their eggs, and their young. 

The downy ducklings are precocious from their 
very first day in the outside world. Within minutes 
after hatching and drying, they’re swimming hap- 
pily about their mother, who is extremely solicitous 
in caring for her brood. The youngsters develop 
rapidly, and within about 6 weeks are flying. Shortly 
after that, they will begin the long journey south- 
ward—to marshes they’ve never seen, some in coun- 
tries they’ve never visited, to escape the deadly 
cold of winter, a season they've neither heard about 
nor experienced. @ 
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Handgun Hunting 


when seeking something different for deer hunting, try the challenge of 
taking a whitetail with one of the more suitable big bore handguns 


H UNTING BIG GAME with a handgun is now wide- 
spread sport, legalized in many states, includ- 
ing Florida. But many Florida hunters are yet 
to try the sport for the first time. 

If deer hunting with a rifle or shotgun has be- 
come old hat and bowhunting is not for you, why 
not try to bag a buck with a large caliber handgun? 
If lucky, you may get a shot and possibly make a 
kill the first time you hunt. Win or lose, the chal- 
lenge is always there. 

I have a friend who is so intrigued with the idea 
of bagging a Florida buck with a handgun that 
he regularly packs a sidearm as auxiliary to his 
rifle. 

Once in his tree stand, he places his loaded 
revolver in easy reach for instant action should 
a favorable opportunity occur to possibly score 
with the handgun. 

It’s his prerogative to hunt the way he wishes, so 
long as his hunting is within the bounds of the 
hunting laws, but, as I told him, I feel a deer 
hunter should choose one weapon for a particular 
hunt, rather than try to hunt with two radically 
different firearms at the same time. 

What really disturbs my equanimity is that, while 
holding his rifle in readiness on his tree stand 
platform, my friend insists on keeping his single- 
action, big bore revolver fully cocked. 

Time and again I’ve warned him that on some 
future occasion he is going to inadvertently jostle 
the handgun hard enough to cause it to fire, or else 
have the gun fall from his tree stand with similar 
dangerous results. He won't listen! 

My friend is already on borrowed time. Besides 
the described bad handgun habit, he also tends to 
fall asleep on his tree stand after a couple of hours 
of inactivity! 

With proper field safety, however, and the com- 
bination of the right caliber handgun and proper 
bullet style, big game hunting with a handgun is 
a safe, practical sport—but it is harder to put a 
bullet where you want it with a handgun than with 
a rifle. 

The handgun is convenient to transport and easy 
to care for afield and at home. 

Popular hunting handgun choices include the 
Smith & Wesson Model 29 revolver in .44 Magnum 
caliber, the S&W Model 57 in 41 Magnum, the 
Colt “Python” in .357 Magnum, Colt “Frontier” 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


single-action in .357 Magnum, and the Ruger “Super 
Blackhawk” in .44 Magnum, with experts favoring 
the 44 Magnum caliber. 

For those to whom the .44 Magnum caliber is 
too much gun to shoot with pleasure and accuracy, 
I recommend consideration of the 41 Magnum 
caliber. 

With carefully handloaded ammunition—23 grains 
of H110 behind a Hornady 210 JHP bullet—I find 
the .41 more accurate, and as comparably hard-hit- 
ting. Ballistics charts of factory-loaded ammunition 
rate the .44 Magnum as possessing 15% more 
hitting power than the .41, but the named hand- 
load sort of evens the score. Used in a Ruger 
“Blackhawk” revolver with 6%4-inch barrel, the 
cited handload has performed well, without any 
indications of excessive chamber pressure. 


While metallic sight combinations will serve a 
good shot admirably, most hunters after big game 
with a handgun prefer a low power scope sight 
that makes targets easier to see and permits more 
precise aim. The increase in sighting efficiency, es- 
pecially at the longer ranges, is well worth the cost 
of the addition. Generally, the user of a scope sight 
on a handgun can expect to be able to shoot accu- 
rately over two to three times the range of his 
effective open sight accuracy. 

An old favorite is the Bushnell “Phantom.” A 
relative newcomer is the model by Hutson, of Texas. 

Besides available Bushnell mounts, Buehler, Hut- 
son and others make scope mounts for handguns. 


Any bullet that hits and penetrates a vital area 
can kill game, sometimes at surprisingly long range. 

But let’s face certain facts: Handgun loads, even 
the large caliber concoctions, do not develop the 
initial velocities of our common center fire rifle 
calibers. Also, handgun bullet impact energy falls 
off rapidly as range increases. For practical, hu- 
mane hunting, use of the handgun in average hands 
is limited to the shorter field ranges. 

Don’t let these facts cast discouragement on your 
handgun hunting ambitions though. Keep in mind 
that most deer are killed at short range in Florida, 
usually under 100 yards, and within that range 
any handgun caliber between .357 Magnum and .44 
Magnum, with the proper bullet load, will do a 
creditable job. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

SOME GUNSMITHING JoBs—fitting a new rifle bar- 
rel, remedying excessive headspace, polishing a 
rough chamber, honing trigger-sear contact points, 
perfect fitting of a rubber recoil pad, or drilling 
and tapping rifle receiver for a peep sight or scope 
base—are best left to a professional gunsmith who 
has the needed specialized tools and know-how. 

Others of less technical nature can be accom- 
plished by any shooter who takes right approach 
to a particular job, using tools found in the aver- 
age home. 

Installing a set of gunsling swivels is one such job. 

Every hunting rifle and shotgun should have sling 
swivels. A gunsling is a great carrying convenience, 
even if not utilized for steadying the aim, as in rifle 
shooting. 

Many makers of sporting rifles and shotguns are 
now furnishing their standard models with sling 
swivels. Those shooters who own older models 
without factory-installed sling swivels usually plan 
to add them eventually. 

Although installation of a set of sling swivels 
is relatively easy home gunsmithing, like any job, 
it can be botched by the wrong approach, or by 
carelessness. 

The first step to success is selection of the right 
type of swivel for a particular gun. Gunsling 
swivel sets come in many different styles and in 
both permanent and detachable types. You have 
to get the right set for your gun or you will be 
facing a technical problem even before you start 
the installation. Simply, the wrong purchase may 
not be usable. 

Fore-end swivels for Marlin lever-actions, for 
example, come in both metal cap style (to fit old 
models with metal-capped fore-ends) or barrel 
band type for later models. These types are not 
interchangeable. 

Similarly, a front swivel can be attached to the 
metal fore-end caps of early model Remington 760’s, 
but a barrel clamping style of front swivel must be 
used for the current Remington 760 model. 

I’ve never cared for a sling swivel that attaches 
solely to barrel, ahead of fore-end, due to the down- 
ward pull exerted on the barrel when the sling 
is under tension. But on some models, the current 
Remington 760 being a notable example, there is 
little choice. 

Williams Gun Sight Company, Davison, Michi- 
gan 48423; Michaels, P.O. Box 13010, Portland 
Oregon 97213; Phil Judd, Inc., 83 E. Park Street, 
Butte, Montana 59701, and Sile Distributors, 7 
Centre Market Place, New York, N.Y. 10013 are 
sources of supply for any special type or style of 
gunsling swivel needed. 

Consult catalogs of these manufacturers, or a 
technical reference such as Stoeger’s SHOOTER’S 
Brste. Then see if your needed type can be found 
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locally. Some specialized sets have to be mail-or- 
dered. . 

Fortunately, however, many rifle and shotgun 
models will accept standard swivel sets. 

A standard sling swivel set consists of a rear 
swivel and metal bow assembly made on a long, 
coarse-thread stock screw, teamed with a similar 
escutcheon and bow (but with a much shorter blue 
steel attaching screw) for installation in the wood 
of a fore-end of acceptable type and _ thickness. 
Such swivel sets are inexpensive, even among name 
brands. 

Besides sling swivel style, you will have to de- 
cide whether you want to use swivels with bows 
1 inch or 1% inches wide. I personally like bows 
of 1-inch width, but if you plan to use a regulation 
Army sling, you will, of course, have to settle for the 
14-inch width bows. 

To my thinking, a heavy leather Army sling 
looks somewhat out of character on a lightweight 
sporting rifle, although it may give good appearance 
on some of the heavier bolt-actions. 

I much prefér narrow width slings for light 
sporting rifles and shotguns. Typical examples are 
the Williams “Guide Line,’ Brownell “Latigo,” and 
the Whelen-style slings. All are good. 

Being light in weight, any of the three can be 
easily rolled and carried in the hunting coat pocket 
when use of the firearm without the sling is de- 
sired—as when the rifleman is trailing game 
through thick brush or when the shotgunner has 
stopped hiking and started hunting. 

A sling swivel installation job, from the armchair 
viewpoint of some shooters (especially those able 
to utilize simple wood serew fore-end and stock 
serew combinations), too frequently is regarded 
as merely a matter of locating the swivels at seem- 
ingly satisfactory points and inserting holding 
screws. There is more to a good job than that. 

Examination of the narrow underside of a gun- 
stock will show it is rounded and that this continued 
roundness provides a straight line as one looks 
from the butt-plate toward the pistol grip or trigger 
guard. 

The rear swivel must be positioned exactly on 
the crest of the curved underside of the stock; 
otherwise, after installation it will appear offset and 
advertise the fact that someone did a sloppy home- 
gunsmithing job. 

The rear swivel should be located from 2% to 
3 inches ahead of the toe of the stock. 

On a hunting rifle, the front swivel is usually 
located on the fore-end, 26 to 27% inches from the 
rear swivel, and generally from 2 to 4 inches back 
from fore-end tip—unless, of course, the fore-end 
swivel happens to be tip or barrel clamp type re- 
quiring a specific forward attaching point. 

Careful attention should be given to the posi- 
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tioning of the front sling swivel if the shooter in- 
tends to use the gunsling as an aiming aid. 

If the front swivel is placed so far forward that 
one must reach way out in order to get the left 
hand and index finger against the swivel where 
they correctly should be, the rifleman’s stance is 
lowered and considerable strain is put on the back 
of the shooter’s neck as he attempts to bring his 
aiming eye into the line of sight. 

To derive maximum benefit of gunsling for 
steadier aim, the shooter must be able to jam his 
left hand hard against the front swivel, with rifle 
supported across the palm of his hand, close to 
thumb. Average needed positioning of the forward 
swivel will usually be from 13% to 15 inches for- 
ward of trigger guard. 

On some rifle models it may be necessary to use 
extreme fore-end tip or barrel attachment for the 
forward swivel (because of the nature of the type 
of swivel used), and behind this to install a 
screwed-on handstop. The added handstop puts the 
extended left hand in correct position every time 
the rifle is shouldered and the fore-end cradled in 
left palm. 

Gunstock wood is invariably so hard and close- 
grained that the wood will likely split unless pilot 
holes are drilled before the swivel screws are 
installed. 

The best bet is to first experimentally install the 
swivels on a piece of scrap wood—to see how the 
screws enter and anchor in drilled holes, and to 
learn which size drill bit gives a tight fit without 
splitting the wood. 

Lightly centerpunch each hole location before 
drilling to avoid having the bit wander as you start 
to drill. 


When installing a sling swivel on a wood fore-end, 
keep in mind that the hole for the swivel-holding 
screw should properly be drilled all the way 
through, but the point of the screw should not 
touch the barrel when installed. 

In the case of a rifle model that has an extremely 
thin wood fore-end, as is the case with some of 
the early Savage Model 99 lever-actions, it may 
be more practical to use a threaded-end holding 
bolt that goes all the way through the wood thick- 
ness of the fore-end and screws into a nut and 
washer assembly countersunk in the barrel chan- 
nel to prevent contact with the underside of barrel. 
On a Savage Model 99-EG, a 99 model with a 
slender style fore-end, the front swivel should be 
located about 14% inches from fore-end tip. 

After each screw hole is drilled, slightly counter- 
sink the hole on the starting side so that tighten- 
ing the screw and swivel escutcheon against stock 
or fore-end wood will not cause a splinter to break 
off around the edge of the screw hole. 

Even though I drill pilot holes of proper size and 
slightly countersink their tops, I invariably coat 
wood screw threads with vaseline before carefully 
driving them home. 

If you elect to put a magazine band-type front 
swivel on a Winchester Model 94 or a Marlin Model 
336, models that come with long magazine tubes, 
consider locating the swivel’s band between 214 
and 3 inches back from fore-end tip. 

If you elect to put a magazine band-type front 
swivel on the magazine tube of a Winchester Model 
94 or Marlin Model 336, take care that the swivel 
shank does not protrude through the magazine 
tube more than .010 or .015-inch, to avoid crush- 
ing or denting the tube. @ 


Hunting Season Information 


Statewide 
Wild Hog: 

November 11] through January |. 
Palm Beach and Alachua counties, and in that portion of 
Levy County lying between the Suwannee and Withlacoochee 
rivers, generally bounded (north to south) by U.S. 27A, 
SR 337, lower SR 121, and U.S. 19-98. 
In that portion of Collier, Dade and Monroe counties west 
of Levee 28, south of Alligator Alley (SR 838), north of 
the Everglades National Park boundary, and east of SR 29. 


Bear may be taken in Baker or Columbia counties during 
the established open season for the taking of deer; or by 
special permit on the Apalachicola National Forest—Sep- 
tember 11] through October 28; and on designated wildlife 
management areas. 


Turkey Gobbler: Spring Season 


Northwest Region: March 24 through April 15. 

That portion of the State lying south of State Road 50: 
March 10 through March 25. 

That portion of the State lying north of State Road 50 
(except Northwest Region) ; March 24 through April 8. 
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Northwest Region 
(Jefferson County westward, inclusive) 
Deer: November 11 through January 14. 
Turkey: No fall open season. 
Quail and Squirrel: November ]1 through February 25 


Northeast, Central, South and Everglades Regions 
Deer: 
November 11. through January 1, except— 
In DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 11 through 26 and December 9 through January 1. 
No open season in the Florida Keys of Monroe County. 


Turkey: 
November |] through January 1, except— 
In DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 11 through 26 and December 9 through January 1. 
No fall open season in Alachua and Suwannee counties; or 
in that portion of Columbia County south of State Road 240 
and west of State Road 47. 
In Collier and Monroe counties and in that portion of Dade 
County lying west of Conservation Area |||—November 11 
through December 2 and January 6 through 21. 


Quail and Squirrel: November 1] through February 18. 


Question Box 


Question: When a deer is hit by a car, what’s the 
proper thing for the driver to do? Is the State liable 
for damages to his vehicle? And does he get to keep 
the deer? 


Answer: All highway-killed deer or other large 
wild animals should be reported to the Florida High- 
way Patrol. They log a livestock-connected motor 
vehicle accident, then pass along the report to the 
Game Management Division of the Game and Fish 
Commission for its records. No, the State is not lia- 
ble, and the driver cannot legally claim the carcass. 


Question: Does Florida law provide for free hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses for disabled veterans? 


Answer: No. 


Question: To settle an argument, what was the 
largest deer ever killed in Florida? 


Answer: The largest known to the Commission 
was the 306-pound, 14-point buck killed by Ray- 
mond Jordan, of Malone, in the Apalachicola River 
swamp, Jackson County, on December 11, 1966. 


Question: There are lots of hogs running in the 
woods, most appearing unmarked. Which ones are 
classified “wild hogs?” 


Answer: Only those that can’t be legally claimed 
as domestic hogs in private ownership, and which 
have been legally declared game animals by action 
of the appropriate county commission and the Game 
and Fish Commission after consulting with the land- 
owners involved. Only feral hogs (formerly-domestic 
swine living and breeding in the wild) so declared 
fall under the jurisdiction of the Game Commission 
and may be hunted subject to state hunting rules 
and regulations. The hunting of hogs in areas where 
they have not been declared game animals (i.e., 
property of the State) is risky business. While not 
in violation of game laws, it could lead to arrest for 
taking somebody’s livestock, a very serious charge. 


Question: Where should reports of banded birds 
be sent, and what information is wanted? 


Answer: Write the Bird Banding Laboratory, Mi- 
gratory Bird Populations Station, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Laurel, Maryland 20810—or the Game Man- 
agement Division, Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida 32304. Be- 
sides the complete band number, give the date, loca- 
tion (town, county, state), and the manner by which 
the bird was obtained (shot, caught, found dead). 
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If it’s alive and uninjured, get its band number and 
let it go; if dead, remove the band and send it in 
with the report. Don’t forget to include your name 
and complete mailing address. You'll receive infor- 
mation on the bird’s date and place of banding, and 
the band will be returned if you ask for it. Some 
like to keep them as mementoes. 


Question: Why must shotguns be plugged so 
they'll hold only three shells? 


Answer: The law originated with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service as a waterfowl hunting regulation. 
It was intended to help discourage market hunters 
and other game hogs, no doubt, but also to reduce 
crippling losses of ducks and geese when hunters 
continued to blaze away at birds getting out of 
range. Florida added the rule for all hunting of resi- 
dent game around 1940, mostly as a game conserva- 
tion measure but also as a service to sportsmen who 
kept forgetting to plug up after upland hunting 
before going back on the duck marshes. Uniformity 
on this requirement has prevented many an arrest 
for unplugged gun in the waterfowl season. 


Question: Is it true that Florida’s trespass law 
prohibits hunting even on unfenced, unposted land 
without written permission? 


Answer: Yes. Section 821.03 of Chapter 69-284, 
Florida Statutes, as amended by the 1969 Legisla- 
ture (largely through the efforts of cattlemen and 
fruit growers), reads: “(1) Whoever willfully and 
with the view of trespassing enters any land of an- 
other, where crops or fruit of any kind are culti- 
vated, without written permission of the occupant 
previously obtained, or without such previous con- 
sent of the owner or occupant, enters upon the lands 
of another to hunt, or fish, shall upon conviction be 
punished as hereinafter prescribed. One in a party 
may obtain written permission for the entire party.” 
According to an attorney general's opinion, this law 
applies on all lands, in all seasons, and “even though 
the person entering without written permission to 
hunt or fish complies with all of the regulations of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission.” 


Question: What should a man do if he makes an 
honest mistake and shoots a doe deer where only 
antlered bucks are legal? 


Answer: Honesty still is the best policy. Bearing 
that in mind, the first concern should be that the 
meat isn’t wasted or left for the vultures. The very 
least one should do is promptly report a freshly 
killed doe in such and such a location. Beyond that, 
a man’s conscience can be his guide. He can admit 
his error and face the music—maybe a lecture; 
maybe a fine—or, as happens far more often, we're 
afraid, simply take off, hoping not to get caught. 
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For that BIG ONE 


enon gears FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
LARGEMOUTH BASS FISHING CITATION 


5 SocipelaiieeaaR Rese 8 pounds or larger 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 


CHAIN PICKEREL Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ee 4 pounds or larger ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 

BLUEGILL (BREAM) signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 


90 days from date of catch will be honored. 
Ly pounds orlemet «262 poe on ne Pe ee SSeS Se See Ae ES eae en Sew bon ase ee 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date_ 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


SHELLCRACKER 


sedissinesaniie cevcsseceeeseeee-2 pounds or larger 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


CBRE GC ....2 pounds or larger Name (please print) 


RED BREAST 0 
sasausisipesmees 1 pound or larger a a Zip No. 
Species. Weight Cog 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional Where Caught - County 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in Date Caught___________ Catch Witnessed By = == SSE sSC 
the presence of at least one witness. Registered, Weighed By At 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 


Signature of Applicant... = eres, 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the | : 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Cottontail Rabbit 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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